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Japanese preschool children begin to read at hone at 
age four vithout any forttal instruction or reading readiness 
programs, and the development of their reading abilities in the 
pireschool stage is mainly up to the parents* A new reading program 
Will be needed for the sake of children with parents who are not 
dUfficiently concerned about reading* Although the reading ability of 
preschool children today has beeome higher than ever before, ¥0 
should not overlook the fact that thete are still some children who 
do not read any letters upon entering elementary school . Since 
ability grouping or tho double-^promotion sy^s^tem is not accepted in 
Japanese education t an elementary sphool teacher neces^ari^ 
encounters larger individual differences than ever before in his 
classroom, vhloh in Japan usually contains an extraotdinarlly large 
number of pupilSi Coping with the big differences 1$ the main problem 
in Japanese reading instruction on which further and urgent 
strategies are essential* (Author) 
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Publications for iPreaohool Children 

The Publication Yearbook which was published in Tokyo in 1973 
reported that publications for preschool children have recently, 
increased in number and in quality. According to the yoarbookj 

• . ■" ■ • • ■■■■■■ '^V 

about 'fOO new titles of bpoks and ^fO different magazines for preschool 
children were published in Japan in the year 1972# It is surprising 
that this many books and magazines were bought by parents and read by 
preschool children. These books are usually called picture books 
because they have mainly pictures with only a small amount of letters* 
Recently, however, picture books which emphasize letters or stories 
have been published and have sold well. The majority of picture books 
publiehed now in Japan ftr* what w. call "story picture books" with 
rather long stories, some of which are original Japanese works and , i ; ? 
others are Japanese versions of foreign classics. Many of the foreign 
classics are not only translated into Japanese but also re-written 
for preschool chil'drett. It would be better to call them Japanese 
preschool versions of foreign olassios. There are quite a few of 
theia| »'HeidiV**^*Uttle Princess," "Little Lord FauntU^ "aulliver's 
Travels*^' and so forth. Although some people ere against this kind of 
preschool version because it spoils the beauty of the original work» 
these versions are widely accepted by parents because of the importe^ce 
of letting young children experience joy through books. Besides story 
picture books, there are what we call in Japanese "animal pict;ure ' 
books," "vehicle picture bocks," "daily life picture booksiij "^||wJL^^^^ 
picture books," "monster picture books," and "TV pioture bool^|i?!; 
itat-Lsft^r tiii^^ that parents of preschool cbildren buy a ov 3 6( 
l|^^^|||ii|b6oks>^^ &:i ^ : : Magazines ^ kt^^ff^^^^^^^^M^^^^^^^i 
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children and the most popular title sells more than one million copies 
a year* 

All these books and magazines are printed in Hiragana only, which 
many preschool children can read/ ' ^ 

Reading of Hiragana 

Hiragana» which is one of the writing systems used in Japan, is 
a set of phonetic symbols • Each symbol in Hiragana system is monosyl- 
labic without meaning by itself • With few exceptions, each symbol has 
only one phonetic pronunciation^ Since the relationship between writte: 
symbols and spoken syllables is so very regular, learning of Hiragana 
is not difficult* The number of basic symbols in Hiragana is ^6. With 
the k6 symbols, plus other marks that give additional phonetic values, 
we can make up all the 71 letters of Hiragana and can write any word 
or any sentence in the language. 

Japanese children enter elementary school at sir years of age 
at which time the Ministry of Education requirea that they start to 
learn Hiragana letters. But in fact, many children begin to learn 
Hiragana before school age without receiving any formal instructions , 
probably in their daily life through books, magazines, toys, TV pro- 
grams and other means with the help of their family* 

The Natloned Language Research Institute of Japan published a 
big report in 1972 entitled Reading and Writing Ability In Preschool 
Children * This is the final report of their nation-wide survey con- 
ducted in 1967i whi6h consistcrd of three major parts: 

(1) A survey of reading and Wiritihif of ^preschool childi^eh 
itt^^ f klifin , 

(2) ^^ifi^^^ 6t some preschool children wi£tf^^ 
and 
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(3) A survey of reading and writing instructions at Japanese kinder-- 
gartens* 

Concerning the reading of Hiragana letters, the report concluded 
(1) Many preschool children in Japan begin to learn Hiragana at the 

age of four. • 
<2) When the test vas given to four-year-old children who were 1? 

months away from entering elementary school, those who could not 
read Hiragana at all were only 9^ of all the surveyed children, 
while 3^% of them read more than 21 and ^^^^ read more them 60 
Hiragana letters out of 71. 

(3) When the test was given to five-year-old children who were to 
enter elementary school in five monthsi only 1% of all the 
investigated children could not read any of the Hiragana letters 
while 82^ of them could read more than 21 and 6^% of them read 
more than 60 Hiragana letters out of 71* 

(4) In the city area, 88$!^ of preschool children read more than 60 
Hiragana letters out of 71r one month before ent'jring elementary 
schools* 

(5) Oirla read better than boys* 

(6) In the case of a child with exceptionally high reading ability, 
the child could read not only all the Hiragana letters but also 
563 Kan ji characters before school age. 

From these findings, we might say the c Japanese children start 
learning Hiragana at four years of agd^ and that their reading 
abilities get considerably high before entering eleme^^itary schools^ 
Another interesting fact that the report pointed out was that 
thfe^leylll^df-^^^ reading Abilities in 19^7 was higher thah 

Biiililiifiiiii^ 
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eymboXa on avorag© out of k6, in 1967, however, five-year-old children, 
who were tested five months before entering school, read 3^.8, and even 
the four-year-old children who were tested 1? months before entering 
school read 2k,^ basic Hiragana symbols on average out of k6. That is, 
the four-year-olds in 1967 could rea^ approximately as many Hiragana 
as the first graders in I953 could. . 

It is believed that parents' concern for the reading of their 
children is one of the most important factors in preschool children's 
reading. Recently, mothers' concern has increased greatly due to the 
facts that (1) the proliferation of appliances In the home has given 
them the leisure to pay more attention to their children, and (2) the 
importance of mental development in the preschool age has come to be 
more widely recognized. 

According to a report by Sugiyama and others, ^6% of the surveyed 
preschool children's parents, usually mothers, began to read books to 
their children at one year of age, 31% of thera began when the children 
were two years old, and 23^ of them at the age of three. Those who 
had not read to their children until four years of age were only 75^ 
of all the parents. This report also oonoluded that the earlier the 
parents bt/gan to read, the more fluently the. children could read by 
themselves when they wore five years of age. In case the mother's 
concern for the reading of her child is insufficient, th* child'6 
reading development ia slow* - 

Parents^ hbw^vlr, do hottictuAily teach ohifdreii td read lett4|'|j:V' 
V . . question "How did your child ^learn to reiiY'^Hhdse"^^^^^^^ 

^^^^^^^^^l^||^i||t|^ 
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majority of the parents usually do is, to give the children picture 
books, give them Hiragana blocks (. which are bought by about 70% of the 
parents), read books to them, and answer, their children's questions 
about letters, all of which are more important than teaching them 
letters in a lesson-like situation. 

Although letters or characters are formally taught in less than 
20% of all the Japanese kindergartens, a great amount of written Hira- 
gana can be seen in most kindergartens, and children's questions about 
letters are answered by almost all teachers. We might say that the 
usual steps in teaching prescLool children to read Hiragana at home 
and at kindergartens are to give children numerous chances to see 
Hiragana at an early stage and arouse their interest in letters, and 
to answer the children's questions about letters. 

Reading of Kan.1l 

Kanji ohar^ctdrs are idooffraphe that originally came from Cliiixa# 
They ar^> therefore I often called Chineee characters from literal 
translation of the term luto i^nglish. Kanjl, however, are not com- 
pletely Chinese but today are very typically Japanese, jhey are read 
differently and the oignifioaace of some characters in Japan is entirely 
different from that of the Chinese. Because they are ideographs, each 
Kanji has its own meaning, and they are therefore quite humerdus. 
Presently, however, they are officially limited to I850 characters for 
daily use. The learning of Kanji is more difficult than the learning 
6f Hiragana not only because Kanji are more nutoerous bv\t also because, 
unlike Hiragana, §ach Kanji usually has several alternative readings 
tfiiit range from tt'onosyiia'bic tO quadipilSyil'aisio ^s^^ 

:ThiHlni8try of Education presently r^qulr^s 996 Kakji ohar^eters 
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to be learned during the aix years of elementary school curriculum and 
BS** during the three years of junior high school, so that children com- 
plete the learning of all the 1850 Kanji for daily use in the nine 
years of their compulsory education. Thus, children come to be able 
to read standard Japanese sentences in which there is a combination 
of Kanji and Hiragana, where 25 to 35?^ of the total number of characters 
are written in Kanji and the rest in Hiragana. 

It has long been believed that children do not begin to learn Kanji . 
unless they completed the learning of Hiragana and that Kanji is, there- 
fore, difficult for preschool children. There is some evidence recently 
publishedi however, which contradicts this belief . The results of a 
survey conducted by myself in 1972v for instance, shows that, of the 31V 
5*-year old kindergarten pupils surveyed, only l4S6 could not read any of 
the tested 32 Kanji characters five months before entering elementary 
school. The rest of the children could read at least one Kanji. An 
average child could read six Kanji and 17% ot all the children coul<i 
read no less than one half of the tested 32 Kanji, It is certain that 
these children learned this amount of Kanji without any formal instruc- 
tions « since Kanji had never been taught at the kindergarten where the 
survey was conducted. 

Mr. I. Ishii, an experienced teacher Of Kanji in elementary school, 
began his activities of teaching Kanji at kindergartens in 1968. Accord- 
ing to his experiment, the most suitable age for children to start 
learning Kanji is three years old. He says ah average child can learn 
mcri t^^^ Kanji and a brighter one can leavn about 1000 Kanji 

b6f6i^ffsi^tiC6l age, if the child is taught properly at age three. One 
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that kindergarten teachers not heeitatd to preeent Katiji to children 
even wheii they can not read at all. Another principle of the lehil 

program is repetition. Children must study a certain Kanji over and 

■ ■ ■ ■ ■ . ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 

over again* Although the Ishii prograpi is rather intensive and hard 

to follow perfectly, it has been accepted by mo^^e than 200 kindergar- 
tens since 1968 • * 

The results of experimental studies have never failed to agree 
with Mr* Ishii> at least in that the children who were taught at 
kindergartens could read much more Kanji than those who were not 
taught at all # In my experiment! for instance, the experimantal 
group of five-year-old children, who were taught about 150 K^jl fov ^ 
one year^ could read an average of 50 Kanji characters ten months 
before entering elementary school i while the control group children 
of the same age» who Were not taught any Kan ji at all $ could read 
an average of only 5" characters- 

Although they approve the efficacy of teaching Kauji at this 
stage I many of the researchers as well as the educators who are inter*^ 
ested in early readings are not necessarily positive in their assessment 
of the Ishii program. (They worry whether or not too much emphasis on 
this sort of intellectual activity at the preschool stage distorts the 
sound development of the child as a whole* Further investigation and 
consideration is needed on the problem of teaching Kanji to preschool 
children* i 

Summar y 

J^p*^^ children begin to rei^d ^t home at age f6ur 

: W^^ instruction or reading readinees prograiuat and 

liiiifiiK 
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. the sak. Of ohild«„ with par«l« «h6 not ^ufftolontly o.noerned 
about beginning reading. 

Although the reading ability of preschool children today haa become 
higher than ever before, we should not- overlook the faot that there are 
still .omo children who do not read any letters upon entering elemeixtary 
school. Since ability grouping or the" double-promotion eyste»i is not 
accepted in Japanese education, an elementary school teacher necessarily 
encounters larger individual differences than ever before in her claaa-' 
room, which in Japan usually contains an extraordinarily large number 
of pupils. Coping with the big differences is the main problem In J-apa- 
nese reading instruction on which further and urgent strategies are 
e68ential« 



